tion left in its train. They demand reparations from Ger-
many with every right, and consider that this question
cannot be reduced to general phrases, but must find a<
concrete solution in this Council.
We understand France's viewpoint when she raises the
question of coal. Thai is a most important question for
France's economic development; she, too, suffered German
occupation, which lasted five years. We understand the
feelings of the French when they demand compensation for
the damage caused them by the German occupation and
insist upon German coal deliveries for the rehabilitation of
France's economy. We consider this to be a lawful demand
on France's part, which could be met from repa-
rations.
The question of reparations, naturally, has one meaning
for the United States and another for the Soviet Union. The
United States, which, fortunately, did not experience Ger-
man occupation, is in a different position. Perhaps there
they do not feel what Soviet citizens feel after having lived
through the excruciating atrocities, destruction and plunder
perpetrated 'by the Nazis in the occupied territories. But
at least it is necessary, when the Soviet Union's attitude on
such an acute and important question as reparations is
presented, that it should be presented in conformity with
the actual facts.
Disputing the Soviet Union's right to reparations from
current production, Mr. Marshall said that it looked very
much as though the Soviet Union were trying to sell the
same horse twice. But that is not the case. We, Soviet
representatives, do not approach the question of reparations
as traders, trying to do a trade. But, on the other hand,
we do not want traders to come along and sell our horse
to someone else cheap, and without our consent at
that.
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